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As the United States assumes increasing re- 
sponsibilities in world affairs, countries once 
known to Americans largely through poem and 
story acquire new significance in terms of polli- 

. tics, economics, strategy and, most important, 
of human needs that must be met if mankind 
is to achieve a modicum of peace and stability. 
Egypt, familiar to us in the past as the land 
of the Sphinx, of Cleopatra, of Napoleon and 

imperial Britain, emerges today as an inde- 

pendent nation holding a key position in the 
fast-changing Middle East. 
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The Emergence of 
Modern Egypt 


by John S. Badeau 


In Cairo’s STATION SQUARE STANDS A STATUE—the statue of “Mod- 
ern Egypt.” It consists of those two immemorial figures of the Nile 
Valley—the Sphinx, who crouches on the sands of Giza, and the 
peasant woman who has toiled in the rich black fields since the 
dawn of history. Yet something has happened: the Sphinx is no 
longer recumbent; he has thrown back his head and has risen to 
his forepaws. And the peasant woman is not bowed with the hope- 
less care of centuries: she stands erect, her veil pushed aside, her 
eyes gazing eagerly on the busy scenes of modern life. 


The Sphinx and the Peasant 


Thus the young Egyptian sculptor tells the Western traveler 
that two profound changes have come to his country. The Sphinx 
represents the awakening of political ambition, the desire to be 
again an independent power in the councils of the world. Since 
the Persian conquest in 525 sB.c. Egypt has been ruled by for- 
eigners, usually as a province in someone else’s empire. Now it 
intends to rule itself and be itself. 

Even more significant is the aroused peasant woman. New 
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dynasties have risen before in Egypt—and fallen—but the great 
mass of common folk has gone its patient way. “We do not care 
who rules in Cairo,” has been their cry. “All we ask is to be given 
our irrigation water and left alone.” But now this Egypt-which-is- 
people is no longer content to be merely the uncomplaining source 
of all wealth. It, too, is awakening, asking questions, gazing at the 
possibilities of the modern world and demanding that its welfare, 
aspirations, fears be a basic part of that historic word “Egypt.” 

Political ambition, an awakening in common people—we like 
to call this combination of forces “nationalism.” But the words 
beg the question. It is not an ism which is at work in Egypt, but 
the birth of something new—the birth of a nation. 
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The Birth of 
a Nation 


“I Love Ecypr.... Ir 1 HAD TEN THOUSAND LIVES, I would willingly 
sacrifice them all to possess her.” Thus spoke a foreigner—yet a 
foreigner so Egyptian that more than any one man he is responsi- 
ble for the foundations of modern Egypt. 


The Foreign Egyptian 

Mohammed Aly, professional soldier and leader of a troop of 
Albanians, landed in Egypt in 1799 with the Turkish forces sent 
to dislodge Napoleon. After the expulsion of the French in 1801, 
he seized upon the struggles between Turkish governors and 
Mameluke emirs as the fulcrum of power. By popular acclaim 
of a people weary of strife, he was called to be Pasha of Egypt, 
an appointment unwillingly confirmed on November 2, 1806 by 
the Sultan of Turkey, to whose empire Egypt belonged. 

Then followed one of the most amazing careers in modern 
biography. Himself a foreign adventurer and leader of foreign 
troops, Mohammed Aly set about freeing Egypt of foreign domi- 
nation. He checkmated the British in their attempted occupation 
of Alexandria, and then turned on the Mameluke clique that had 
ruled so long with an iron hand and destroyed it completely in 
a surprise massacre on March I, 1811. 
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Finding his ‘Turkish and Albanian mercenaries quarrelsome and 
undependable, Mohammed Aly took the daring step of creating 
an army from fellaheen (‘‘plowers’), the Egyptian peasants. 
Although without military experience for nearly 2,000 years and 
often recruited by the lash, the fellaheen quickly proved them- 
selves a formidable fighting force. Egyptian power pushed for- 
ward into Arabia, Nubia, Greece, Palestine and Syria—and stopped 
just short of the conquest of Turkey itself as a result of inter- 
vention by the great powers. 

At the same time, Egypt’s chaotic internal affairs were taken 
into the Pasha’s strong, if ruthless, hands. The time-honored 
basin irrigation was partially replaced by a perennial system* that 
permitted the growing of an additional crop a year. The cultiva- 
tion of cotton, destined to become the country’s greatest single 
resource, was introduced. The harbor of Alexandria, long neg- 
lected, like that of Suez, was reopened, and foreign trade was 
encouraged. Although Mohammed Aly was illiterate until after 
the age of 40, he forced education on the country, establishing 
a large number of technical schools and sending educational 
missions abroad. | 

The permanent character of Mohammed Aly’s accomplishments 
was guaranteed by the Sultan’s decree of 1841. This document, 
forced on both Turkey and Egypt by the pressure of Britain and 
Russia, robbed Mohammed Aly of many of his territorial con- 
quests but provided compensation by granting virtual autonomy 
to Egypt, which until that time had been a vassal of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Vice-Royalty of Egypt was made hereditary in the 
family of Mohammed Aly, and aside from an annual tribute to 
the Turkish Sultan and some restrictions on the number of armed 
forces, Egypt was left largely to manage its own affairs. 

Thus Egypt emerged as a political entity. It was no longer 
simply a subject province in the Ottoman Empire, but a “Grand 
Dukedom” with its own hereditary ruler, free to follow the path 


* For definition of basin irrigation and perennial irrigation see pp. 26-27. 
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ot its own development. “Egypt” began to stand for a national 
entity—a people, an army, an awakening. No wonder Mohammed 
Aly was called “the Great” and entombed at his death in 1849 
in an imposing mosque that still dominates the Cairo horizon. 

Mohammed Aly left Egypt drastically changed but financially 
solvent. His successors were not so skillful. Said (1854-1863) com- 
pleted the first railroad in the Nile Valley—and the continent of 
Africa—but turned to the European moneylenders to finance 
this and other schemes of improvements. His successor, Ismail 
(1863-1879), extended the irrigation system, constructed new rail- 
road and telegraph lines and aided French engineer Ferdinand de 
Lesseps in completing the Suez Canal (1869). 

These encouraging steps in national advance, however, were 
purchased by an ever-deepening involvement in the money mar- 
kets of Europe. Frequently Ismail received only 60 per cent of 
the capital sums borrowed, the remainder being swallowed up 
by discounts, commissions, prepaid interest and bribes. Before 
long, Egyptian credit had sunk to alarming depths, and the 
country was on the verge of bankruptcy. Fearing for their in- 
vestments, European creditors insisted on the establishment of 
an Anglo-French Commission on Public Debt. When this measure 
failed to rally Egyptian credit, France and Britain prevailed on 
Turkey to depose Ismail, putting his son Tewfik in the Khedivate 
and controlling financial policy through two commissioners. 


The Egyptian Egyptian 

It was this imposition of foreign control that called forth the 
first great Egyptian Egyptian—Colonel Ahmed Orabi. As Mo- 
hammed Aly a generation earlier had turned on the Mamelukes, 
so now Orabi turned on the Turkish leadership in the Army 
and the government, whom he held responsible for the failures 
of Ismail and the institution of foreign financial controls. De- 
manding the dismissal of the minister of war, limitations of the 
ruler’s power and reversal of disciplinary sentences passed on 
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some of his Egyptian officer followers, Orabi issued a challenge 
to the Khedive’s authority that could not be overlooked. 

The Khedive, however, was slow to take up the challenge; and 
by the time he ordered the arrest of his bold colonel the Army 
and public opinion were on Orabi’s side, and Tewfik had to 
capitulate, fearing popular tumult. Alexandria was occupied by 
Orabi’s forces, and new fortifications were started. This brought 
an immediate protest and ultimatum from Britain. When Orabi 
refused to stop and disturbances involving the security of the 
foreign community broke out, the British fleet bombarded Alex- 
andria and British troops took possession of the city. Iwo months 
later Orabi’s forces were defeated at Tel el Kebir by British 
battalions. British occupation had begun—and for the next 70 
years it was to play the principal role in the events of Egypt. 

This is not simply a story of Army intrigue and insolent 
mutiny. Orabi was doubtless narrow and stubborn; but he was 
an Egyptian, and it was in the name of the Egypt-which-is-people 
that he moved against the Turkish hierarchy which had lost 
touch with the nation it ruled. The program of Egyptian control 
that Orabi proposed was perhaps too unrealistic and drastic, but 
his movement was a warning and a portent; the Egyptian was 
beginning to claim the right to make his own mistakes. 


The National Movement 

The British occupation brought to Egypt the stabilizing in- 
fluence of history’s greatest and most experienced colonial power. 
Its effects were at once evident. Under Lord Cromer and the 
British agents and consuls general who followed him, the finan- 
cial affairs of the country were rapidly put in order, and within 
a few years Egypt recovered its credit. Government administra- 
tion was made more efficient; the judicial system was overhauled; 
and the use of forced labor on government projects was abolished. 
Much attention was given to the extension of perennial irriga- 
tion and the construction of public works. Hospitals were built, 
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and health services were instituted in the villages. The result of 
these measures was seen in the upsurge of population—from an 
approximate 6.8 million in 1882 to over 11 million in 1907. 

Yet physical and economic improvement could not quench the 
sparks of national feeling thrown out by Orabi’s movement. Led 
by a young lawyer and journalist, Mustapha Kamel, the coun- 
try’s first genuinely national political party was formed—the 
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Nationalist party. Its program called for a united and completely 
independent Egypt; its appeal was to all citizens regardless of 
race or creed; its target, any members of the government who 
“took their orders from the British.” Although both the British 
and the Palace sought to set the brakes on what they regarded 
as an “extremist movement,” they could not deaden the new 
party’s appeal to the generation of educated Egyptians that was 
coming to the fore. The Legislative Council—a consultative body 
—pressed demands for more authority and a responsible govern- 
ment. A financially advantageous offer by the Suez Canal Com- 
pany to extend its concession by 40 years (until 2008) was up- 
roariously refused to cries of “Down with the British occupation.” 
After Mustapha Kamel’s death, Saad Zaghloul took the leader- 
ship of the national movement. First as minister of education 
and then as vice-president of the Legislative Assembly (1913), he 
attacked the weakness, subservience and corruption of the gov- 
ernment until it seemed that no minister could stand for long 
before his determined indictments. 

The outbreak of World War I brought the imposition of 
martial law on the country, stifling all opposition and cutting 
short the national movement. Egypt quickly became the chief 
British base for the Eastern campaign, and no dissent or dis- 
turbance could be tolerated there. 

Yet the Armistice had scarcely been signed in 1918 when Saad 
Zaghloul took up his struggle again, serving notice on the British 
High Commissioner that he and his colleagues would demand the 
complete and immediate independence of the country. 

The British Foreign Office, ill-informed of Zaghloul’s real 
strength, thought he could be silenced by exile. This move started 
a popular revolution. British Army units were hastily brought 
in from Syria to face a revolt in which Muslim and Copt, men 
and women, rose with one voice and will. Troops could restore 
public order, but political disturbance was not quieted until 
Zaghloul was released and allowed in 1919 to go to the Paris 
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Peace Conference to lay his country’s demands before the great 
powers. 

But all negotiation proved fruitless. Egypt’s demand for un- 
conditional independence and Britain’s concern for its “historic” 
position—and the Suez Canal—were clearly contradictory. To 
break the deadlock, Britain took the bold step, on February 28, 
1922, of a unilateral declaration of Egyptian independence, ter- 
minating the Protectorate (declared at the outbreak of the war) 
and reserving for future discussion the four points around which 
the Anglo-Egyptian disagreement centered—imperial communi- 
cations, defense, minorities, the Sudan. In all matters outside the 
reserved points, Egypt was given full sovereignty. On March 15, 
1922 Fuad, the younger son of Ismail, was proclaimed King. 
The Egyptian nation had become an Egyptian state. The na- 
tional movement had achieved its first objective of political 
independence. 


Independent Egypt 

; Although the 1922 declaration did not meet the full demands 
of the Nationalists, it did challenge them to make good with 
respect to the internal welfare of the country. They were not 
slow in responding. Constitutional government was instituted; 
a comprehensive scheme of state-supported education was begun; 
diplomatic missions were sent abroad; and further attention was 
given to irrigation, communications and public works. 

Yet to Egyptian national feeling this measure of self-direction 
and its opportunities were no substitute for full and uncondi- 
tional independence. The Wafd, the party founded by Saad 
Zaghloul, continued to campaign vigorously for the complete 
withdrawal of all British troops and the restoration of the Sudan 
to Egyptian rule. After a decade of turmoil Britain and Egypt 
negotiated a treaty on August 26, 1936 replacing the unilateral 
declaration of 1922—a treaty designed to establish the two coun- 
tries in a more permanent relation. 
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Three features in the treaty set forward national aspirations. 
The Britis: High Commissioner was replaced by the more nor- 
mal diplomatic representation of an ambassador. A plan was 
proposed for the withdrawal of the British garrisons from the 
cities to the Suez Canal Zone, where their number was limited 
to 10,000 land forces, 400 pilots and supporting personnel. And 
Britain undertook to support Egypt in its attempt to abolish the 
capitulations, which gave the foreigner a privileged legal posi- 
tion. Yet the predominant role of Britain was not fundamentally 
changed. Only British military missions could advise the Egyptian 
Army; no Egyptian Army officer could be trained abroad except 
in Britain; and the alliance was “perpetual’’—it could never be 
broken or repudiated, although its terms might be altered by 
mutual consent. 

When this treaty was signed in 1936 it was enthusiastically 
welcomed in Egypt as a step toward full national sovereignty and 
complete independence. But the outbreak of World War II 
changed the situation. Once again Egypt became a major base 
for foreign troops, with all the restrictions and irritations of 
large-scale military occupation. On at least one occasion Britain 
used the threat of armed force to coerce the Egyptian govern- 
ment—an act that might have been justified by the nonmoral 
necessities of war but which aroused all the old fears of the 
Nationalists. Above all, first Britain and then the United States de- 
fended and publicized the war effort as a struggle against tyranny 
and the creation of a new “free world’”’—an idea that was accepted 
as more than propaganda by the peoples of the Middle East. 

Thus at the war’s end the 1936 treaty seemed no longer to 
represent a forward step, but the restrictions of a dead past— 
or a past that ought to be dead. Egypt renewed its demands for 
the immediate withdrawal of all British troops, against whom 
serious riots broke out in Cairo and Alexandria in February and 
March of 1946. Negotiations for the revision of the treaty were 
opened; but little progress could be made, since Britain funda- 
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mentally did not want to change the 1936 provisions, while Egypt 
was determined that they should go. Failing any agreement, 
Egypt presented a case against Britain in the United Nations 
Security Council (July 11, 1947), its principal plea being that 
the presence of British troops on Egyptian soil without Egypt’s 
free consent was “an infringement to its dignity . . . and there- 
fore contrary to the letter and spirit of the United Nations 
Charter.” But the Security Council, after inconclusive debate, 
failed to take action, leaving Egypt no recourse but to return 
again to direct negotiations with Britain. 

At the same time the creation of Israel in 1948 and the out- 
break of the Palestine war added further fuel to Egypt’s suspi- 
cions of Britain and the West. Negotiations dragged on through 
three years, neither side being really prepared to yield any essen- 
tial point. Finally Egypt took the drastic step of unilaterally 
denouncing the treaty on October 15, 1951, declaring that it 
would no longer be bound by it—a view which Britain could not 
but repudiate with determination and vigor. 

There have been many interpretations of Egypt’s action. Some 
have seen in it a desperate attempt of the Wafd party (which 
formed the government at the time) to keep itself in power by a 
patriotic appeal. Others regarded it as a trick to distract the 
common man’s attention from the pressure of corruption and 
social injustice. Many maintain today that Iran’s example of 
ejecting the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was taken by the Egyp- 
tians as a sign of British weakness. But the true explanation is 
much simpler. While these and other factors may have affected 
the timing of the denunciation, the basic fact is that Egypt— 
the Egypt-which-is-people——has entered the modern world and 
shares our modern feeling that a people has a right to be sovereign 
in its own country. No explanation beyond this is needed. Egypt 
has been born as a nation. 
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The West: Partner 
and Problem 
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LiKE THE “MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER,” the West has been a 
stimulating guest to Egypt but one who has outstayed his wel- 
come and filled the house with problems. Napoleon’s invasion 
in 1798 brought the first breath of Europe’s new intellectual life 
to the stagnant Nile. Britain’s protracted occupation has been 
the single most disturbing factor in Egypt’s recent history. 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 

Of course, Egypt would not have become what it is today 
without the influence of the West. In laying the foundations 
of modern Egypt, Mohammed Aly seized upon European culture 
and techniques almost as eagerly as Mustapha Kemal of Turkey 
has done in our day. His irrigation, army and education measures 
were all accomplished with the assistance of foreign experts whom 
he invited into his service. Egypt will always owe a great debt 
to Britain. Financial stability, internal security, modern courts 
and jurisprudence, agricultural and irrigation developments— 
these are some of the lasting benefits of the long British occu- 
pation. 

Yet when the Westerner simply recounts with satisfaction what 
he has done for “these people” and expects them to be humbly 
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grateful, he overlooks the fact that his presence has created new 
and perplexing problems. Imperial defense, international trade, 
technological development, military occupation—these Western 
interests and ways have forced on Egypt disturbing new influences 
that are hard to assimilate and, when assimilated, profoundly 
alter the patterns of Eastern life. The problem is not simply 
anti- or pro-Westernism; it is twofold: the West—what to do with 
it—and what the West does to people. If the dominant powers 
could make their administrative, cultural and technical con- 
tributions and then withdraw, the matter would be simpler. 
But this is always the problem of imperial history: the men who 
come to dinner then insist on staying until the household is 
upset and their welcome has worn thin. 


Geography and Strategy 

But, you may ask, why come to dinner in the first place? The 
answer is simple geography. It is Egypt’s fate to be on the site 
of a superhighway—the Suez Canal. With the opening of this 
international waterway in 1869 the colonizing West and the 
colonized East were joined by a route so short and land-protected, 
from Gibraltar to Bab-el-Mandeb, that it at once became the con- 
cern of the great powers, especially of Britain with its vast in- 
terests in India. 

Not that the British government either sponsored or encour- 
aged the digging of the canal. On the contrary, Britain had used 
all its influence to harass and checkmate de Lesseps, fearing that 
the proposed waterway would pass under French control, drag- 
ging Egypt with it into France’s sphere of influence. But once 
the canal was built and operating, it could not be allowed to go 
its own way. A series of timely accidents led to the acquisition 
by Britain both of a major bloc of canal stock and the actual 
defense of the canal site. The approaching bankruptcy of the 
Khedive Ismail forced him to dispose of his canal shares, which 
Britain quickly purchased in 1875, thus becoming the single 
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largest shareholder (176,602 shares) in the canal company. A 
few years later, in 1882, Orabi’s rebellion with its threat to the 
Khedive’s power and resentment against foreign financial con- 
trols led to military intervention in Egypt, establishing British 
forces on the banks of the canal, where they have been ever since. 


The Suez Canal 
Originally this intervention was intended to be of short dura- 
tion—a “mopping up” exercise after the Orabi incident. But once 


in Egypt, Britain found it impossible to leave, principally because - 


the Middle East was becoming a focal point for the interests of 
other European powers. Germany was beginning its push to the 
East that played such an important role in World War I; France 
was building its North African empire; and Turkey was too weak 
to protect itself against European pressure, let alone insure the 
neutrality and stability of Egypt. With the Suez Canal the single 
most important link between Europe and Asia, and the Egyptian 
state not yet strong or stable enough to stave off European pene- 
tration, Britain found that it did not dare leave. Its original 
military intervention was prolonged from year to year until it 
had to be recognized as a semipermanent “occupation.” This 
recognition was sealed by the Anglo-French Declaration of 1904 
—a corollary of the Entente Cordiale, in which France accepted 
Britain’s dominant position in Egypt in return for a similar rec- 
ognition of the French position in Morocco. 

But the occupation was more than the simple defense of the 
Suez Canal by British troops. On the eve of 1882 Britain’s life- 
line through the Mediterranean-Red Sea route was defended by 
possession of Gibraltar at the extreme west end and of Aden at 
the extreme east end. The only foothold in the vital center was 
in Cyprus, which Britain acquired on lease from Turkey in 1878. 
Britain’s intention had been to use the island as the “key to 
Western Asia,” to use Disraeli’s phrase, but the occupation of 
Egypt gave it both a better naval base at Alexandria and a military 
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arsenal from which all its Middle Eastern interests could be safe- 
guarded. Egypt thus became the central bastion of British armed 
strength in the Middle East—a role whose value was confirmed in 
two world wars. ? 

To argue either for British evacuation or continued occupa- 
tion because of the problem of defending the Suez Canal is there- 
fore misleading. What has kept Britain in Egypt—especially in 
these modern days when a canal must be defended by aircraft 
based far from its banks—is the general problem of Middle East 
defense, which includes the disposition of all its strength in 


the area. 


The Sudan Problem 


_ The occupation has meant more than a military establishment 
in Egypt proper; it has also involved control of the upper reaches 
of the Nile, which has gradually emerged as a sphere of British 
colonial interest. This area, stretching from Uganda on the south 
to the borders of Egypt at Wadi Halfa, and from Abyssinia on 
the east to French Equatorial Africa, is known as the Sudan. 

Egyptian dominance in the Sudan—especially the northern 
part—was the creation of the vigorous expansionist policies of 
Mohammed Aly and his successors. Just as the British occupation 
took place an uprising led by the Muslim “prophet” el Mahdi 
challenged Egyptian control. The Egyptian Army was not ready 
for a major campaign, and Cromer, the British occupation’s first 
High Commissioner, would not grant funds for the strengthening 
of the Egyptian forces. He ordered the evacuation of the Sudan, 
an operation which was dramatized in Western eyes by the gallant 
defense of Khartum and the death of Britain’s famous general, 
“Chinese” Gordon. 

But events soon proved that the Sudan was vital to Britain’s 
control of Egypt. Raids of el Mahdi’s men threatened the new 
Italian Red Sea colony of Eritrea, which flanks Egypt, and France 
began to expand northward from central Africa toward the White 
Nile, threatening to occupy the upper Nile Valley. In 1896 a 
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campaign of reconquest was begun by a mixed force of Egyptian 
and British troops, led by a British major general, Sir Horatio 
Kitchener, as sirdar (commander in chief) of the Egyptian Army. 
Two years later, in 1898, the Mahdi troops were defeated in the 
Battle of Omdurman, and the entire Sudan passed to Anglo- 
Egyptian control. 

This control was formalized by the Anglo-Egyptian Convention 
of 1899. The agreement created a joint British-Egyptian govern- 
ment in the Sudan under the form of a “condominium,” which 
Lord Cromer, Her Majesty’s Agent and consul general in Egypt, 
described as a “hybrid form of government hitherto unknown to 
international jurisprudence.” Supreme civil and military com- 
mand was vested in a governor-general to be appointed by 
Khedivial (now Royal) Decree of Egypt upon the recommen- 
dation of the British government and removable only by British 
consent. Egyptian law was superseded by the governor’s legisla- 
tive authority, and the British and Egyptian flags were to be 
used together throughout the country. 

In fact, the Anglo-Egyptian condominium became increasingly 
more “Anglo” than “Egyptian.” In 1924 Sir Lee Stack, the 
governor-general of the Sudan, was murdered by an Egyptian 
extremist in Cairo. In punishment Egypt was forced to withdraw 
all its Army units from the Sudan and threatened with the 
lifting of restrictions on the use of the Blue Nile water for the 
irrigation of the Sudan itself. Since this incident the Egyptian 
part of the condominium has practically been in abeyance, al- 
though Egypt’s sovereign rights have not been formally abrogated. 


The Difference It Makes 


“But what difference does it really make?” asks the American 
when he looks at the occupation. “Has not Britain’s control of 
the canal and the Sudan made for more secure international life, 
and has it not therefore been ultimately for the benefit of Egypt 
itself?” 

Certainly, British “rule” in Egypt has been good and the 
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British colonial administrator has proved one of the best civil 
servants an imperial system ever produced. During two wars 
Britain defended Egypt, although no one would pretend that 
this was merely a selfless sacrifice unrelated to British interests. 
Yet the occupation, continuing through 70 years—especially the 
very years when Egypt was trying to develop its own nation— 
has posed extremely disturbing problems. ‘ 

One problem has been the tension between authority and 
responsibility. At the time of the occupation Egypt was advanc- 
ing toward independence with only a nominal relation to its 
traditional overlord, Turkey. The coming of Britain injected a 
new authority into the country, but an authority that had little 
legal connection with the formal responsibilities of government. 
Egypt was not made a British possession or colony: Britain was 
in de facto—that is, actual—possession, but the Egyptian govern- 
ment still had the facade of rule. This was both a hindrance to 
the development of Egyptian experience in government and an 
embarrassment in dealing with other governments. Egypt was 
asked to carry out policies it did not freely choose—then was 
blamed before the eyes of the world if those policies proved to 
be mistaken. 

Again, the British occupation cultivated those aspects of na- 
tional development that were related to British objectives but 
left other sides of Egypt’s life relatively untouched. Internal 
security, defense, financial stability, government administration— 
the record here was good. But education was not of much con- 
cern to the occupying power, nor those radical social changes 
which the country needed but which might upset social equi- 
librium and create “difficulties.” All too often British influence 
was centered in “security” while Egyptian life was crying for 
“progress.” It is precisely because Britain in the long years of its 
stewardship was not identified with social progress that the 
younger national leaders of today, to whom this issue is of basic 
concern, do not look to Britain as a natural ally. 
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Moreover, the continued occupation has been partly responsible 
for the instability of party government that has frequently char- 
acterized Egypt since its “independence” in 1922. For at the heart 
of national life stands an area of national concern (the Sudan 
and defense of the Canal Zone) that is “absolutely reserved” to 
Britain. Yet it is toward this reserved area that national feeling 
sooner or later pushes any government; it is here that every 
government must make good its claim to represent the people. 
But the situation is such that no government really can “make 
good” against the reservations; the presence of British troops is 
a fact about which very little can be done short of actual war. 
Thus, no Egyptian government has been able to satisfy popular 
pressure for true independence, and in consequence the life of 
any cabinet is apt to be short. To put it briefly, every new gov- 
ernment is finally caught between the dilemma of actual British 
possession and the pressure of the country for evacuation. 

All this may be summed up by saying that the long-drawn-out 
British occupation has created an obsession which unbalances 
normal political life. When a couple are on the verge of divorce, 
many important family matters go unattended. So it has been in 
Egypt. National development in many lines has suffered because 
the energy and concern of political life have been centered in 
the struggle with the British. Nor is this simply a trick of poli- 
ticians, as has sometimes been charged. This situation reflects 
growing national feeling—a feeling which in ourselves we call 
“patriotism” but in others, “nationalism.” Not until the burn- 
ing issue of relations with Britain is satisfactorily solved will a 
really stable government emerge and proper place be given to the 
internal problems of the country. 


Growing Frustration 

In view of this situation it is not strange that Egyptian life 
has been characterized by growing frustration, especially since 
the end of World War II. It is this frustration that was largely 
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responsible for the denunciation of the 1936 tweaty in October 
1951 and for the military coup d’état little less than a year later. 

For the war ended with a vision and a hope—partly cultivated 
by American and British war propaganda—that a new world was 
about to emerge. The Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, 
like Wilson’s Fourteen Points of a generation earlier, seemed to 
be promises of a new deal in international relations. Egypt 
believed the time was ripe for the last effort in reaching full 
independence. 

Yet each fresh approach to the problem led to a stalemate. 
The early direct negotiations of 1946 between Egypt’s prime 
minister, Sidky Pasha, and British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin broke down because neither side was ready to yield its 
essential position. Appeal to the Security Council only confirmed 
the suspicion that the United Nations would never act against 
the interests of a major power—indeed, in this case, it did not 
act at all. The hope that the postwar interest of the United 
States in the vital Middle East would make a difference was 
dashed, largely through the creation of Israel (held due to 
American pressure), which Egypt took as a policy hostile to its 
own interests as well as to those of the Arab world. A return to 
direct negotiations accomplished little but a plethora of notes 
and conversations that yielded nothing essential. Britain wanted 
to remain as though Egypt were still the Egypt of 1936; Egypt 
wanted to be in 1952 but avoided the reality of an international 
situation that raised urgent questions about Middle East defense. 

Frustration: there is no other word which describes Egypt in 
the summer of 1951. Having tried negotiation, international 
appeal and the hope of a new balance of power, Egyptian leaders 
took the step of desperation and denounced the treaty, proclaim- 
ing its authority at an end. To many, both within and without 
Egypt, this seemed an irresponsible step dictated by the desire 
of the government to stay in office rather than by farsighted 
consideration of international issues. Yet the denunciation was 
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not without its logic. In his speech announcing the government's 
decision to abrogate the treaty, the Egyptian prime minister, 
Mustafa Nahas Pasha, defended his policy by three principal 
arguments. First, military occupation and its legal instrument 
(the 1936 treaty) are contrary to the Charter and principles of 
the United Nations Organization, it being inconceivable that one 
member of the UN should occupy the territory of another 
member without the latter’s free consent. Second, Egypt was not 
“psychalogically” free when it signed the 1936 treaty; British 
troops were in the country and Britain would not undertake to 
withdraw them if Egypt decided against their continued presence. 
Third, Britain itself had violated the terms of the treaty both in 
keeping more than the agreed number of 10,000 troops in the 
Canal Zone (even when the war was ended) and in failing to 
build up the Egyptian Army to the point where it could take 
over the defense of the canal. Whether or not all these charges 
would be substantiated in detail if reviewed by an international 
court, there is no doubt that Egypt had a real case for radical 
revision of the treaty. 


The Present Crisis 

But the denunciation of the treaty did not end Egypt’s frustra- 
tion or its problem with the West. It is one thing to banish a 
piece of paper and quite another to unseat a military occupation. 
Proclaiming Farouk “King of Egypt and the Sudan” did not 
really unite the Nile Valley. The Egyptian government was left 
with the problem of what to do to substantiate its bold gesture— 
and “what to do” turned into guerrilla warfare by voluntary 
battalions, official noncooperation with the British forces, and 
popular disorder, which culminated in the sack of Cairo on 
January 26, 1952. It was evident that the government had started 
a conflagration it could not control. 

This chaotic and ineffectual situation paved the way for the 
new “purification” regime of July 23, 1952. The old party leaders 
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and palace guard had shown their inability to deal with the 
national crisis; nothing was left but to dismiss them and make a 
fresh start. This was begun by General Naguib on July 26, 1952, 
when the King was forced to abdicate. 

The fresh start gave all friends of Egypt new hope. As a mili- 
tary movement, the government of Major General Lewa Mo- 
hammed Naguib might be expected to be more realistic about 
the problems of international defense in a Soviet-threatened 
world. Ruling with widespread popular support but without the 
hampering pressure of parties and parliaments, the government 
is in a good position to negotiate without interference and con- 
clude a binding commitment. And its vigorous program of 
political house-cleaning and social improvement promises a 
stronger, more stable and reliable country. 

Yet the central problem of relations with the West remains 
unsolved. Thus far the new government has shown willingness 
to approach the problem afresh, especially in the case of the 
Sudan. But there is still a basic Anglo-Fgyptian clash of interests, 
and it is doubtful if Egypt can or will make any further con- 
cessions. This is the greatest threat to the new regime. For no 
Egyptian government can ultimately survive unless it meets the 
country’s desire to be free and unoccupied, master of its own 
house. If the “man who came to dinner” cannot be bowed out, 
there will be renewed resentment, frustration, disorder—and the 
last state of the house will be worse than the first. 
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Land, Bread 
and People 


DvRING THE ANTI-BRITISH RIOTS OF 1946, the writer saw a peasant 
woman picking her way through a Cairo street demonstration. 
She was seemingly oblivious to its violence and intent only on 
gathering scraps of shattered fence boards for fuel. For her the 
simple problem of bread took first place; come the Wafd or the 
British, she had to live. 

And Egypt, in the midst of its political struggles, must also 
live. Not all its problems have been caused by the occupation; 
nor all its instability, by the intrusion of the West. Land, bread, 
people—these have always been the elemental forces of life and 
society in the Valley of the Nile. Not until they balance more 
evenly will Egypt’s passage to modernity be accomplished. 

Coming from his land of unbelievable plenty, the American 
is often impatient with the economic backwardness of the Middle 
East. It seems to him that with a little more technology and a 
bit of practical education, things could quickly be set right. But 
if the tourist will stay long enough to see something more than 
an American Express guided tour through a “native” village, he 
will discover that better living standards for the Egyptian peasant 
are not “just around the corner” with the introduction of a few 
tractors and another generous Point Four grant. Too many 
people on too little land, social disparity inherited from 5,000 
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years of history, a financial economy based on a single marketable 
crop—these are problems the makers of modern Egypt face when 
they attempt to bring social stability to their country. 


Land 

The Arab divides land into the “desert” and the “sown.” For 
Egypt the desert is 96.5 percent of the country; the sown, only 
3.5 percent. This means that although the total area of the country 
(383,000 square miles) is half again that of Texas, the inhabitable 
portion (13,600 square miles) is slightly less than the two small 
states of Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

The factor limiting sown land is water. As in most Near and 
Middle East countries, the rainfall is scanty, the seacoast receiving 
from four to eight inches yearly but Cairo and south, less than 
two inches. Even this modest figure is misleading, for in many 
places rain may fall only once in two or three years. A string of 
five small oases to the west of the Nile are fed by ground water; 
the rest of Egypt’s cultivation is dependent solely upon the Nile. 

Practically, then, Egypt—the Egypt-which-is-people—is the Nile 
Valley, a thin strip of verdure some six miles wide from Cairo 
to the south, headed by the river delta between Cairo and the 
sea. This valley has been made fertile through the centuries 
by the silt and ooze of the annual flood, which brings the virgin 
soil of Central Africa to replenish fields exhausted by intensive 
cultivation. 

From the dawn of history the waters of the Nile have been 
utilized through irrigation. The traditional system is that of 
“basins” where the flood waters are stored, to be gradually re- 
leased during the winter months. Under this method the fields 
lie fallow during much of the summer, recovering strength 
until the inundation once again brings fresh soil and moisture. 
But the introduction of cotton-growing during the last century 
called for another type of irrigation. Cotton needs summer water, 
and the fields cannot lie fallow during June and July. Thus 
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there has been a gradual shift from basin irrigation to perennial 
irrigation, in which the water is stored behind dams and barrages 
to be released as needed throughout the year. Under this system 
it is possible not only to grow cotton but to raise an additional 
cereal crop each year—making three, instead of two, harvests. 

Yet the shift to the perennial method of irrigation has not been 
clear gain. For with the use of more water the need for drainage 
becomes imperative. Irrigation the year around gradually lifts 
the water table, bringing to the fields salts from the alluvial soil 
that quickly make the land go sour and reduce its productivity. 
And a 12-month use of the field exhausts the soil strength rapidly, 
making it necessary to use artificial fertilizer, which must be im- 
ported from abroad. Drainage and fertilizer have become almost 
as much a problem in modern Egypt as water itself. 
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If someone asks (as someone will), “But why not irrigate the 
desert?” the answer is that there are two insuperable difficulties. 
The first is that there simply is not enough water to extend culti- 
vation beyond the Nile Valley proper; practically every drop of 
water in the river has been on and off the land before it reaches 
the sea. Only by increasing the flow of the Nile itself could water 
be found for desert irrigation—and that means the erection of 
large irrigation works in Central Africa far beyond the limits of 
Egypt's political control. Even if water were available, it would 
need to be pumped up over the cliff-walls of the valley, a lift of 
about 300 feet, which would make desert irrigation prohibitively 
expensive. 

_ There have been some experiments as to the possibility of 
cultivating tracts in the western desert through the use of ground 
water. Experience shows that a limited number of wells can be 
sunk but that if they are used too heavily, the water table falls 
rapidly. There is also under consideration a plan to replace the 
present Aswan Dam with a higher structure built in a river gorge 
that would provide a vast impounding of flood waters at such a 
high level that some of the adjacent desert land could be irri- 
gated. The practicability of this scheme remains to be proved. 
It would take a long time to accomplish, and the required capital 
investment would be heavy. For all practical purposes the agri- 
cultural area of Egypt is fixed by nature at the area of the Nile 
Valley—that is the first basic fact of the country’s social and 


economic problems. 


Bread 

But how does this Nile Valley feed and support Egypt? The 
peasant who tills it is a skilled agriculturist, inheritor of an art 
that has flourished in his country for nearly 50 centuries. To 
Western eyes his methods appear simple, his labor wasteful, his 
tools primitive. Yet the results are surprisingly good. An investi- 
gator from the United States Department of Agriculture recently 
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told the writer that if every latest agricultural device, method 
and fertilizer could be used in Egypt without regard to cost, 
yield might possibly be increased by one-fifth—but no more. The 
problem of bread does not lie basically in the inefficiency of 
the cultivator. 

Egypt’s first crop is cotton, which claims about 15 percent of 
the fields. As the world’s finest long-staple cotton, it has always 
commanded a superior price on world markets and has therefore 
been Egypt’s chief resource for foreign trade and exchange. 
Nearly 70 percent of the country’s imports are purchased through 
the sale of cotton. Drugs, machinery, manufactured foods, luxuries 
—these are only possible as the cotton crop can be sold. 

But cotton presents two difficulties in relation to bread. One is 
that while it makes foreign exchange, it cannot be eaten. All too 
often the goods imported in exchange for cotton serve the needs 
of the small middle and upper classes and make little contribu- 
tion to the bulk of the country’s population, who are the peasants 
growing the cotton in the fields. The other difficulty is that the 
superfine quality of Egyptian cotton may in the future make it 
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harder to sell. The gradual development of artificial fibers for 
such uses as the cords of automobile tires closes markets to the 
expensive long-staple cotton, and spinners recently seem to prefer 
the cheaper short-staple varieties. 

Next to cotton are the cereals. Maize is the largest crop and 
is the principal food of the peasant. Then come wheat, rice, 
millet, barley and beans. Rice cultivation has become especially 
important in recent years, for rice can be marketed abroad and 
thus help provide foreign exchange. Onions, a staple of peasant 
diet and a small export, are widely grown; and barseem, or 
Egyptian alfalfa, is used as the principal fodder. But in spite of 
this variety of foodstuffs Egypt is hard pressed to supply its basic 
needs. During the war it was necessary to import wheat to bolster 
up the peasant food supply, and with a rapidly increasing 
population the need for cereal imports will become increasingly 
pressing. 

Egypt’s restricted field area has meant that most of the land 
goes into crop production and not into stock raising. Yet in the 
past 20 years there has been a sharp increase in livestock. Sheep 
are most numerous, being estimated roughly at one-half million. 
There are about | million water buffaloes and an equal number 
of cattle and goats. Geese, ducks, turkeys, chickens and pigeons 
are raised in the villages, but their quality is poor and the eggs 
small because of improper feed and poor stock. The trouble with 
cattle as a source of food is that they often compete with human 
beings for sustenance from the land. It is estimated that it takes 
nearly half an acre of ground to support a water buffalo. This 
means that a small farmer with a two-acre holding (the minimum 
size to support a family) gives up one-quarter of his land in return 
for draft power and a scanty milk supply. 

As a result of these conditions the diet of the peasant is far 
from adequate. A hard, brittle bread made from maize fills the 
stomach but is a poor substitute for the meat, cheese and other 
protein foods the peasant cannot afford to eat. Fresh vegetables 
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are always in season and are eaten in quantity—frequently raw. 
Meat, stewed with vegetables and used as a sauce for bread or 
cracked wheat, is seldom eaten more than once a week. The re- 
sulting food deficiency is reflected in the high mortality rate 
among the villagers and the prevalence of vitamin-deficiency 


diseases. 


People 

But the serious limitations of land and bread are not fully 
apparent until they are related to the growing population that 
must live on them. For this is Egypt’s most serious and unsolved 
problem—a continuous increase in population without any corre- 
sponding increase in land and bread. 

It is estimated that at the time of Napoleon’s invasion there 
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were some 2.5 million people living in Egypt. When the first 
census was taken in 1897, this figure had risen to slightly over 
9 million. Each succeeding ten-year census has told the same story 
of increase until the last census in 1947 revealed that slightly 
over 19 million (19,021,840) people are now living in the land. 
At no time during this period has the percentage of increase 
been less than 11 percent; for the last ten-year period (1937-47) 
it was 19.4 percent. Thus since Egypt entered the modern world 
a century and a half ago, its population has increased ninefold 
and shows no sign of stopping. If the increase keeps on, within 
the next 50 years there will be twice as many people as there are 
today—which means that each person will only have half as much 
land from which to wring his support. 

_ The great bulk of the population are fellaheen. These live 
in the innumerable small villages that dot the valley, surrounded 
by the fields they till, if seldom own. Their living conditions are 
so low as to be incomprehensible to the American. A one-story 
hut, built of mud bricks and thatched with corn stalks, shelters 
both animals and humans. The family lives and sleeps in a single, 
all-purpose room. Food is cooked over a fire of dungcakes, whose 
acrid smoke fills the hut, keeping out insects but irritating the 
trachoma-inflamed eyes that are almost synonymous with the 
word “fellah.”” Wife and children labor in the fields alongside 
the husband. 

Above the fellaheen is the growing middle class—small land- 
owners, factory workers, town artisans, tradesmen and students. 
Conditions among this group vary from the worker, who usually 
lives in city slums, to the modest homes of students and trades- 
men. It is from this middle class that much of the nationalistic 
discontent of recent years has emerged. Breaking into a society 
which as yet has not made room for him, literate to a large degree, 
identifying his economic plight with either the failure of the 
government or the control of the foreigner, the middle-class 
village- or city-dweller is one of the most vigorous and discon- 
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tented elements of new Egypt. The rapid growth of cities (Cairo 
has doubled its population since 1936) and the spread of popular 
education have swelled the ranks of the middle class, which, if 
small in size compared to the fellaheen, is the center of Egypt’s 
social and political ferment. 

On the top of the social pyramid stands the large landowner, 
often symbolized as the “pasha.” Although in Western eyes the 
pasha is identified with the political control of the country, in 
fact he shares his power with the upper edge of the middle class, 
which includes industrialists and professional men. Not all pashas 
are the unenlightened idle drones that the West has made of 
them. Many give great care to the efficient working of their fields, 
serve the government as ministers of state, and supply the channel 
through which Western culture and practices reach into Egyptian 
life. Since titles are not hereditary in Egypt, a pasha is not 
necessarily the scion of an old and wealthy family, but may have 
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earned his position through professional or government service. 
The life of this upper class is one of comparative ease and culture 
and is as far removed from the simple living of the peasant as 
the 20th century is from the 16th. 


Who Owns What? 


“When times are good and you have money—buy land. When 
times are bad and you don’t have money—buy land.” This advice 
of a lawyer friend states the immemorial belief of Egypt that 
only the ownership of the fertile fields offers security and profit. 
The fields never fail. Industrial stocks sometimes collapse; even 
British currency goes off the gold standard; but the “gift of the 
river” is always there and will bring seedtime and harvest regard- 
less of government or economics. 

Ownership of land is thus the symbol of stability, position, 
economic control and political influence. Who owns the land of 
Egypt? To know that is to know who controls Egypt. 

About 85 percent of the population is landless. The bulk of 
Egyptians are peasants who live as sharecroppers, hired help on 
some one else’s land or rent a small plot from the landowner. 
To these are added the growing urban groups of workers, clerks, 
artisans and small business men who rarely accumulate enough 
cash to invest in anything. 

At the upper end of the 15 percent who are landowners is a 
group of approximately 1,200 who own 200 or more feddans (a 
feddan is 114 acres). At the lower end are nearly 1.3 million 
peasants who possess half a feddan—or less. In between are the 
modestly prosperous—owning from 10 to 100—who number about 
62,000. 

In addition to individuals there is the peculiarly Muslim in- 
stitution of Wakfs, or religious and private endowments, which 
is one of the large “landowners” of the country. The state also 
holds large tracts (King Farouk was the largest single landowner), 
and several European land companies own and operate estates 
for commercial production. 
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This concentration of land is reflected in the distribution of 
the national income. Although no exact figures are available, a 
former minister of commerce estimates that half of the national 
income goes to 1.5 percent of the population; the other half, to 
the remaining 98.5 percent. Stated in terms of motor cars, tea, 
soap, clothes, palaces, mud huts and meat, this means that there 
is “a great gulf fixed” between the mass of common people who 
really are the nation and the small upper crust who control it. 


What Can Be Done? 


After seeing these conditions, a tourist friend said, ‘I guess 
there is nothing to be done but take that 1.5 percent out to the 
desert and shoot them!” But if that were done and all the national 
income distributed evenly among the population in the most 
approved Communist fashion, each person would receive only 
about $200 per year. Something more than simple revolution is 
needed to set things right. 

The Egyptian government has wrestled with these problems 
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ever since the days of Mohammed Aly. Especially after the coun- 
try became an independent monarchy in 1922 there has been a 
growing realization that no nation can be strong and take its 
place in the modern world when the bulk of its population is 
ignorant, undernourished and miserable. Frequently legislation 
has outrun performance, and plans that look well on paper have 
failed in practice. Yet the social record of Egypt is good—better 
than any country in the Near and Middle East, especially when 
measured in progress from the starting point. With centuries of 
accumulated social neglect and maladjustment to clear away, the 
government has made some valiant efforts to improve the lot of 
the common man. 

The first program deals with irrigation, upon which everything 
else depends. Beginning with the erection of the great barrage 
at the head of the delta in the days of Mohammed Aly, a series 
of impounding dams and reservoirs have been built that retain 
and regulate the summer floodwaters. Between 1924 and 1938 
the crop area was increased by almost 75,000 feddans, and large 
tracts in upper Egypt were converted from the older basin to the 
more productive perennial system. The next step being planned 
is the construction of dams in the upper reaches of the Nile 
(within the borders of the Sudan), perhaps even raising the level 
of Lake Victoria in the heart of Africa. When these projects are 
completed, the flow of the Nile in Egypt will be almost one-third 
greater, making it possible to irrigate some of the low-lying por- 
tions of the desert. 


From Field to Factory 

But the increase of land can never keep pace with the increase 
of population; there must be other ways to earn a living. This 
has led to a promising development of industry. Prior to 1922 
Britain discouraged the development of industries in Egypt, be- 
lieving that the country could best be supported by exporting 
cheap raw materials and importing manufactured goods—chiefly 
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from Britain itself. With independence, the policy of the Egyptian 
government changed, and more encouragement and protection 
were given to local manufacturers. World War II, cutting off 
European imports, forced Egypt to expand its industry both to 
meet its own needs and to supply the Allied troops quartered in 
the country. Several large spinning factories, with over 300,000 
spindles; are now producing more than 180 million square meters 
of cotton cloth a year and a rapidly growing amount of woolen 
and rayon goods. Cottonseed products, chemicals, sugar, leather, 
cement, medicine, metal work—these are a few of the products 
of Egyptian capital and labor. Egypt has become not only the 
most industrialized country in the Near and Middle East, but 
the value of its industrial production is beginning to approach 
that of its fields. 
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Unfortunately the country has not yet revealed great mineral 
wealth, which is necessary for developing industry. Petroleum 
has been found on the Red Sea littoral, but the annual produc- 
tion of 1 million to 1.5 million metric tons is sufficient only to 
meet Egypt’s most pressing oil needs and leaves"no surplus for 
export. Phosphate rock is mined to the extent of some 300,000 
tons a year, and smaller amounts of sodium carbonate, bafium 
and manganese are also extracted. Near Aswan there is a con- 
siderable deposit of iron ore, but lack of fuel and transportation 
have hitherto prevented its use. 

Industry and farming need brains. One of the major concerns 
of independent Egypt has been education, for which little was 


- done during the decades of the British occupation. Since 1922 


the state educational budget has increased over 1,200 percent, 
and the enrollment in schools over 1,000 percent. After 1945 
primary and secondary education was made entirely free, and 
the schools were ordered to accept any qualified student who 
applied. Buildings and teachers could not keep pace with the 
popular demand, and it will be some years before every child in 
Egypt can be given even a primary education. Yet today any 
really qualified and brilliant youth has the chance (if his parents 
can afford to release him from family wage-earning) to pass 
through primary, secondary and university education at govern- 
ment expense. Egyptian education has many problems and some 
defects—but they are the problems, not of indifference, but of too 
rapid growth. As a friend said, “Egypt is trying to go a century 
a decade—and that is some speed!” 

Nor is the peasant forgotten in the program of advance. Stub- 
born and ignorant, filled with the patterns and superstitions of 
the past, he is not an easy person to help. Yet village social 
centers, public health services, social workers attached to the 
schools, and experimental agricultural demonstration are slowly 
teaching him the lessons of health and cleanliness. Many of the 
younger generation of landlords are taking seriously their re- 
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sponsibility for a better life for their fellaheen. Clean water sup- 
plies, decent housing, model villages, often introduced in co- 
operation with the government or with private social agencies, 
show that the pasha is not helpless and hopeless but, on the 
contrary, may become an important force in raising the country’s 
standards. 

At the same time legislation has been passed limiting some of 
the powers of the old landed classes. The new industrial worker 
is protected by child-labor, maximum-hour, and compensation 
laws. A modest social security scheme was introduced less than 
two years ago. Agricultural rents are government-controlled, and 
a progressive tax takes as much as 50 percent of the largest in- 
come. When it is remembered that these and similar enactments 
were passed by a parliament composed entirely of the upper 
landed and capital-owning group, the record is remarkable. 


The New Era 

Yet with all these promising developments, social conditions 
in recent years have barely held their own. Why the failure to 
progress? Partly because the population increases as rapidly as 
the social betterment. Like Alice in Through the Looking Glass, 
Egypt must run hard simply to stay where it is. To get ahead it 
must run twice as hard. Then the long years of World War II 
greatly increased prices (the index is still nearly 300 as against 
100 in 1939) which bear most heavily on the lower classes. And 
the violent struggle with Great Britain has deflected energy and 
money from internal social programs, which many feel should 
take first place, to military and political moves. But beneath all 
this is the inertia, sometimes the resistance, of the group who 
must pay in privilege and income for social advance. Like all 
human beings, they react in their own favor and move too slowly 
to catch up with the insistent demand of the common man for 
a better life. 

These conditions were partly responsible for the military coup 
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d'état of General Mohammed Naguib that swept the old order 
out on July 23, 1952. One of the first acts of the new regime was 
to abolish all titles, a warning that the day of a pasha-dominated 
country was over. A determined drive on corruption and bribery 
in government is under way. Prices have been sharply lowered 
and stricter control of luxury imports instituted. The most drastic 
step of the new government is the land distribution decree which 
forbids any individual to own more than 200 feddans of land. 
Excess acres may be either sold by the owner or turned over to 
the government with compensation. At the end of five years it 
is expected that nearly three-quarters of a million feddans will 
have been returned to small ownership through this program. 
Egypt calls this new regime the “New Era.” Even those who 
question its policies (and there are very few of them) recognize 
that something permanent has happened. Without lessening the 
country’s demand for sovereignty and independence, internal 
social reforms have been given first place; and active, even ex- 
treme, methods are being applied to accomplish them. 
_ This does not mean that the problems of land, bread and 
people have been solved. The natural factors are too inflexible 
to permit any quick or easy step to plenty and prosperity. But 
if the government will give social reform first place and will be 
drastic—even ruthless—in forcing needed social changes, there is 
hope that conditions can be improved enough to keep the coun- 
try stable and set its face toward that fuller life which is the 
hope and right of every human being. 
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A New Deal 
in Politics 


*“THIS,”” SAID A UNIVERSITY SERVANT on July 24, 1952, “is the day 
of honey!” He was quoting from the Egyptian proverb that 
describes the fluctuating fortunes of life by saying, “One day it’s 
onions; the next day it’s honey!” After the postwar years of 
tumult and frustration, is the New Era of the Naguib government 
a day of honey?—and how soon before the onions return? 

With the coup d'état, the captains and the kings of the old 
order departed. Their dismissal was more than the house clean- 
ing of a corrupt group of palace officials; it was the mark of a 
new attempt to give Egypt a stable and effective government. 
Thirty years of constitutional monarchy had led to an impasse; 
this was a “new deal.” 


How the Constitution Worked 


Egypt’s government reproduced the familiar features of the 
European parliamentary and cabinet system. The King was the 
constitutional monarch, checked by Parliament and cabinet, yet 
retaining more powers than is usual in the modern world. He 
could directly influence the government by dissolving Parliament 
at his own discretion and forcing the resignation of his ministers 
in case of disagreement. Thus the King was an active factor in 
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political life, not merely a symbol of the state. Someone has said 
that part of Egypt’s trouble came not from His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition, but from His Majesty in opposition! 

The Egyptian Parliament is composed of two houses. The 
lower house is elected by popular, universal male suffrage, while 
the upper house, the Senate, has two-fifths of its members ap- 
pointed by the King and three-fifths elected. This system would 
seem to provide a stable and popular government, but in fact it 
has not done so. No Egyptian Parliament has ever sat its full 
allotted term, and no ministry has ever fallen because it failed 
to gain a vote of confidence. Yet the average life of a ministry 
during Egypt’s 30 years of Constitution has been less than a year 


_ and a half—clear proof that the theory of government was not 


working in fact. 

This book has shown some of the reasons for political insta- 
bility. The continuously unsolved problem of the British occu- 
pation created a stone wall against which successive nationalist 
ministries broke their heads; constant interference from the palace 
deflected the normal working of parliamentary government; 
and lack of adequate social progress made the common man dis- 
contented, unstable and politically extremist. It is not strange 
that Parliament, made up principally of landowners, the pro- 
fessional class and the chieftains of industry, could neither be 
close to the simple voter in the fields nor guide his political 
ignorance toward sound national policies. 


e Wafd 
arty most successful in reaching the peasant was the 


Wafd, the movement founded originally by Saad Zaghloul in his 
post-World War I struggle for independence. The Wafd was the 
only party that took pains to develop and maintain a village 
organization; other parties centered their efforts in Cairo with 
no ward organization in the countryside. In any unfettered elec- 
tion the village vote—always the largest—would inevitably go to 
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the Wafd, since that party alone took the trouble to cultivate 
the political loyalty of the fellah. 

Originally the Wafd was the ablest party in Egypt, but follow- 
ing the death of its founder personal rivalries among its leaders 
robbed it of some of its best brains. After a long period of ex- 
clusion from government, partly due to its unwillingness to share 
in coalition cabinets, the party returned to power in January 
1950, determined to stay in the saddle and accomplish its his- 
toric objective of complete evacuation. This gave the more ex- 
treme nationalists their opportunity. The Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
was repudiated and an active armed struggle against the British 
troops followed. Although the struggle was politically effective, 
it soon brought foreign relations to an impasse and culminated 
in the Cairo riots of January 1952, for which the government 
was not criminally responsible but which it failed to foresee or 
control. As a result, the cabinet fell. 

With the Wafd driven from power by its own excesses, and the 
absence of any other majority party that could be elected to 
power, Egypt had a series of brief cabinets (one of which lasted 
only 14 hours) in the spring of 1952 that gave plain evidence of 
the impending bankruptcy of the old party system. The time 
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“hag The only other political organization that has enjoyed wide- 
spread popular support is the Muslim Brotherhood. Originally 
the Brotherhood was a simple, religious group intent on culti- 
vating personal Muslim piety. With the sharpening of the Zionist- 
Arab controversy in 1936 it began to take on a political color, 
but it was not until after World War II that the Muslim Brother- 
hood emerged as a full political power. The creation of the state 
of Israel furthered the movement, both giving it an external focus 
and justifying in Arab eyes its ideal of a religious state—for was 
not Israel itself founded on religious nationalism? For a time 
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was ripe for some new approach to the problems of government. i. 


the Brotherhood was a potent force in politics, organizing bat- 
talions for the defense of Palestine, operating its own newspaper 
and opposing many actions of the government. A campaign of 
terrorism, alleged to be the work of the Brotherhood, led Mustafa 
Nokrashi Pasha, then prime minister, to dissolve the organiza- 
tion, in retaliation for which he was assassinated by a young 
terrorist in January 1949. 

This marked the climax of the Brotherhood’s political power. 
Outlawed as a political organization, it continued to exist as an 
underground movement and was subsequently permitted recog- 
nition as a nonpolitical movement under new and more moderate 
leadership. For many earnest young Muslims the Brotherhood 
seemed the only alternative to the corrupt and chaotic regime 


~ of the palace and the old parties. Its religious appeal was strong, 


rallying to it both those who clung to the old pattern of Islamic 
life and those who feared the materialistic, secular influence of 
the West. Yet its political program was too narrowly religious 
to satisfy many of the discontented, and Egypt’s minority groups 
feared it would introduce religious discrimination based on a 


Muslim political majority. 


Palace 


In those“days of uncertainty the palace might have been the 
rallying point of a new deal in politics, but the King was unable 
to supply the skillful, determined leadership such a move required. 
As the country’s largest landlord, possessing 200,000 feddans, he 
was identified with the regime of privilege and plenty the fellah 
resented. His personal reputation suffered from extravagant 
living, from the divorce of his first Queen and from tales of 
doubtful morality. When the scandal of the purchase of defective 
arms in the Palestine war was uncovered, the King protected 
some of his palace friends who were seemingly involved. Then 
with the fall of the Wafd cabinet, the King increasingly entered 
into active politics, which was resented by those who believed in 
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FELUCCAS ON THE NILE 


constitutional government. In particular the Army resented his 
interference in their affairs and his attempts to force his own 
appointments over the protests of Army officers. Strong and skill- 
ful leadership, devoted to public good, might have been accepted; 
spasmodic interference supporting unacceptable favorites could 
only lead to determined opposition. 


Coup Is Born 

The instability of parliamentary life, the impasse with Great 
Britain, the threat of the Muslim Brotherhood, the inept inter- 
ference of the palace—to these the coup d’état of Major General 
Mohammed Naguib was the answer. 

Ever since the days of the Palestine war a group of younger 
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officers had been quietly agitating and organizing in the hope 
that they could force a new deal for the Army. The palace, 
against whom the movement was directed, suspected what was 
going on but was unable to act decisively because of lack of 
evidence and fear of too direct measures. The climax came in the 
early summer of 1952, when the Officers’ Club in Cairo elected 
General Naguib as its president by an overwhelming vote, turn- 
ing down the King’s own candidate. 

In alarm, the King closed the club and tried to take action 
against Naguib and his supporters. Before anything could be 
done, Naguib’s group met, assured itself the support of the prin- 
cipal commanders, and moved swiftly to take over the govern- 
ment. In the early morning of July 23 the key positions of Cairo 
and Alexandria were occupied. There was no opposition. Within 
a few hours the cabinet resigned, a candidate of the Army, Aly 
Maher, was installed as prime minister, and the old regime was 
ended. Three days later, on July 26, the King abdicated in favor 
of his infant son and sailed out of Alexandria harbor, being sped 
on his way by the last royal salute that probably will ever be 
fired in Egypt. 


New Elements in Coup 

Americans are uncomfortable about coups d’état and military 
governments; they smack too much of the dictatorships which 
have convulsed the world in recent decades. Is this Egyptian 
movement anything more than the familiar struggle for power 
and its profits? 

Many of the best observers in Egypt think it is much more. 
In the past the failure of Middle Eastern governments to provide 
internal security and satisfactory relations with the rest of the 
world has been the signal for some kind of foreign intervention 
or occupation. Now Egypt is trying to set its own house in order 
and sweep out its own corruption; it wants to show the world 
that it both knows its failings and is ready to attack them afresh. 
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Ihree features of the new regime are especially hopeful. One 
is the new group that has taken over the leadership of the coun- 
try. The old oligarchy of Pasha, Palace and Parliament has been 
swept aside; in its place has come a fresh generation composed 
largely of men uncommitted to the former parties and their 
strife. Many of them lack political experience; all will make mis- 
takes and learn the delicate and baffling game of politics the hard 
way. But at least the old round of parties and leaders is broken. 
At the heart of this group is the committee of Army officers who 
are, in fact, the executive power of the movement. It is this group 
as a whole, rather than General Naguib as an individual, that 
guides the policy of the government. Naguib’s power does not 
come so much from a dictator’s control of the Army as from his 
own broad education, including a law degree, and his skill in 
leading the Officer's Committee to a common mind and voicing 
national aspirations. 

This new group has brought to Egypt a new program. Policies 
are not radically different from those often announced by other 
governments, but now something is being done about them. The 
recent successful negotiations with Britain over the status of the 
Sudan show a more realistic and cooperative approach to inter- 
national problems; the vigorous land reform measures, attacks 
on corruption and control of prices are measures that the country 
has long needed. Doubtless many of the new policies suffer from 
hasty planning and will prove less effective than hoped. But there 
is a fresh attack on Egypt’s problems, with national reform placed 
in the center of the picture—where it has long belonged. 

With the new group and its new policies has come a new moral 
challenge. In an address given at The American University in 
Cairo in November 1952 General Naguib said, “The trouble with 
Egypt is that we have all been saying, ‘I, I, I—my party, my party, 
my party.’ Until we begin to say, ‘My nation, my nation, my 
nation,’ no new regime, law or constitution will help us.” This 
call to national service is spread throughout the country by bril- 
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liant posters that emphasize to the illiterate the new ideals of 
Egypt. One shows a soldier with his arm across the shoulder of a 
peasant, and the title reads, “We restrict the power of the mon- 
archy so that we can lift up the peasant.” Another places the 
church and the mosque side by side, with the caption, “We are 
all Egyptians.” 


Is It Too Good to Last? 

But can such a movement stay in power—and if it does will it 
lead to some form of popular government or succumb to the 
temptations of complete dictatorship? Prophecy is a notably 
dangerous business in this unstable world, but the factors of 
Egypt’s future are easily discernible. 

First is the absolute necessity of reaching some agreement with 
Britain that leaves Egypt unoccupied. No other solution to Egypt’s 
demands for independence is possible. Failing such an agreement, 
the present government either will be driven from power by op- 
position groups who combine to accuse it of trifling with the 
nation’s aspirations or will itself turn to extremist policies to 
remain in power. There is no middle way. 

Then the immediate economic crisis of the country must be 
met. This is largely a matter of moving the cotton crop, upon 
which the prosperity of the country depends. Without the foreign 
exchange earned by the sale of cotton one cannot even buy a box 
of cornflakes in Cairo. And at the moment the prospects for 
cotton sales are not bright. British textile mills are overstocked; 
the Naguib government has inherited the confusion in cotton 
prices created by previous governments; the United States govern- 
ment recently discontinued its purchases of Egyptian cotton and 
allows private American firms to import only a negligible amount. 
However successful the long-range plans of economic improve- 
ment and land distribution may be, they are no substitute for 
solving the pressing demand of the country for business and 
exchange. The government must do something to move cotton. 
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But underneath these political and economic questions is the 
more basic task of returning the government of the nation to the 
nation itself. The restoration of constitutional life is the avowed 
purpose of the new regime—and one the writer believes was 
adopted in all sincerity. How can it be done? The first problem 
lies with the remnants of the old political parties. The new regime 
ordered a house-cleaning of party life, the dismissal from party 
organization of all accused of corruption, and the registration of 
the reformed parties with the government. 

This program was proceeding with outward success when the 
uncovering of a plot to unseat the government on January 17, 
1953 showed that behind the facade of reform some of the old 
party leaders were fighting for a return to power. Naguib’s answer 
to this challenge was the abolition of all party life and the grant- 
ing of power to his government for a three-year period. During 
this time it is essential that a new popular political life be built 
up, sympathetic to the ideals of reform and capable of supporting 
them through a properly elected Parliament. To accomplish this, 
the regime has instituted its “Liberation party,” which seeks to 
spread across the country, taking roots in the villages as did the 
old Wafd. If this move is successful, it is probable that some of 
the younger leaders of the old parties will join the movement, 
and the basis for new party life will then be laid. 
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\_ Wheat of America? 


AT FIRST SIGHT AMERICA SEEMS TO HAVE little responsibility for 
the problems of Egypt. Britain is actually on the spot. Egyptian 
economy is tied to the English cotton mills, and it is with Britain 
that Egypt must negotiate its freedom. 

Yet America cannot escape concern and responsibility for the 
Egyptian situation. The Suez Canal is no longer a British pre- 
serve; it is part of those international defenses that the United 
States is largely financing and in which its own safety is involved. 
And Egypt is more than the possessor of the canal—it is a leader 
of the Arab world which controls one of the most strategic spots 
of global geography. If, failing to solve its problems, Egypt turns 
against the West, it may tip the scales of its neighbors against us. 

Egypt recognizes this and feels that if its efforts for national 
freedom and reform fail, America will bear a heavy responsibility. 
This is particularly true in relation to the negotiations with 
Britain. By itself Britain is loath both to lose more imperial face 
and to give up a convenient military base on the canal banks. 
The canal question must be lifted above this strictly national 
interest—and only the United States is in a position to do so. 
This has been recognized by Washington. It was the skillful 
diplomacy and good offices of the American Ambassador, Mr. 
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Jetterson Caftrey, that kept Anglo-Egyptian negotiations alive 
during the hectic spring of 1952 and recently assisted in reaching 
an agreement on the Sudan. Egypt now looks to us for help in 
solving the canal question. 

But we are also concerned for the economic stability of the 
country. If the failure to sell cotton and accomplish needed re- 
forms undermines the new government, we shall have lost our 
most favorable opportunity in Egypt. Egypt and its government 
are essentially oriented toward the West and the values of free- 
dom and democracy for which the West stands—but if Egypt 
cannot support its economy by selling to the West, it will, per- 
force, sell to the East. Already trade relations with Communist 
China are growing rapidly, for China will barter exports against 
cotton. Can America see that now is the time for “Trade, not aid” 
and do something for Egyptian cotton? 

These are immediate needs, imperative, inescapable. Yet our 
greatest opportunity in Egypt, as it is also in Asia, comes in the 
long-term sharing of our technical skills for better living. Egypt 
does not want us to assume the burden of its problems; that is 
the task of its own government. What it welcomes is friendly, co- 
operative, nonpolitical service that helps its people to help them- 
selves. 

This has been in the past the pattern of American participa- 
tion in the affairs of Egypt. Through the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and now the Ford Foundation, the schools and hospitals 
of the various American missionary groups and the educational 
work of The American University at Cairo, the best in America 
has offered itself to the best in Egypt. That kind of service must 
go on. If the Point Four program can be efficiently administered 
and, above all, kept free from political commitments, it will mark 
a new era in the relations between states. “The hand of friend- 
ship,” said an Egyptian friend, “‘is the hand we hold the longest.” 
America will do well to stretch out the hand of friendship to this 
ancient people who are being reborn in the modern world. 
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Nile River Valley and the People of the Lower River. Sound; 17 min.; black 
and white and color; produced in 1950; distributed by Academy Films, 
Box 3088, Hollywood. 

“Features the lower half of the Nile River from the semiarid 
plains of central Sudan through the dry desert land of Egypt to the 
mouth of the Nile in the Mediterranean Sea. The annual flood 
of the Nile and its effects on the life of the people and agriculture 
is shown. Includes scenes of irrigation projects, the temples of 
Karnak, the pyramids of Gizeh, the cities of Khartum, Luxor 
and Cairo.” 


Nile River Basin and People of the Upper River. Sound; 17 min.; black and 
white and color; produced in 1950; distributed by Academy Films, Box 
3088, Hollywood. 

“Follows the river northward from Lake Victoria to central 
Sudan. Living conditions, work, travel, the transportation and 
other habits of the people who are dependent upon the Nile and 
its tributaries are shown.” 
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The Problem of 
the Sudan 


by Richard H. Nolte 


HERODOTUS SAID THAT EGyPT Is THE GIFT OF the Nile. It is equally 
true to say that, as far as Egypt is concerned, the Nile is the gift 
of the Sudan. Every drop of Nile water that enters Egypt must 
first pass through the Sudan; and the awareness of how totally 
Egypt is dependent for its existence upon Nile water has been a 
fundamental economic fact behind Egyptian insistence on “com- 
plete independence from foreign interference in the Nile Valley.” 


Independence — and ‘White Man's Burden' 


In the Egyptian definition full independence has thus neces- 
sarily implied not only the evacuation of British forces from the 
soil of Egypt. It has meant also the elimination of British control 
in the Sudan and the substitution of Egyptian control or, at the 
very least, a control friendly to Egypt. 

For the British these have been two separate matters, not neces- 
sarily linked. The presence of British troops in Egypt and the 
Canal Zone has been necessitated by considerations of Imperial 
defense and, more recently, of Western defense. But in the Sudan 
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| Britain had assumed the white man’s burden. The Sudanese 

were to be brought along until, at the proper time, they would 

be enabled to choose freely what their own future would be. This, 

| in the British view, had nothing to do with Egypt or the problem 
of British forces in Egypt. 

By the end of World War II, if not sooner, the problem of the 

Sudan had become the crucial point of disagreement between 

Britain and Egypt. The British, in fact, were willing in 1946 to 

agree to the complete evacuation of their forces from Egyptian 

ms soil by 1949; but the Egyptians made their acceptance conditional 

upon conclusion of an agreement which would secure their future 

in the Sudan. The British, however, refused to bend to Egypt’s 

insistence on terms which seemed to compromise the full right of 

the Sudanese to choose for themselves; and on this issue the 1946 
negotiations broke down. 

Up to this point the Sudanese, for whose future both the British 
and Egyptians were showing such concern, had not had much to 
say in the matter. But from this time on, the Sudanese were a 
third party to the dispute, able to take an increasingly important 
and independent role by playing off one protagonist against the 


other. 


Land, People, History 

The Sudan is a vast, hot, mostly flat and nearly empty country 
a third the size of the continental United States. The northern 
third is desert. Endless plains constitute the central and western 
half of the country and support most of the nomadic and agri- 
cultural population. These give way to the swamps and rain-fed 
jungles of the south. 

The present population of the Sudan, which is increasing very 
rapidly, is more than 8 million. two-thirds inhabit the northern 
| two-thirds of the country and are for the most part Arabic-speak- 
ing Muslims like their Egyptian “brothers.” 
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The 2 million-odd Southerners are distinct from the Northern 
Sudanese in almost every way. They are the blacks from whom 
the Sudan takes it name (bilad es-sudan means in Arabic, “land 
of the blacks’). Except for a 20 percent Christian minority, they 
are pagan, while the Northerners are Muslim. They speak their 
own Nilotic languages; and, raising cattle and catch crops, they 
live their own primitive tribal lives in comparative isolation. 

Egyptian interest in the Sudan antedates that of the British. 
In 1820-21 the troops of Mohammed Aly, Egypt’s George Wash- 
ington, conquered the Sudan; and for 60 years a Turko-Egyptian 
administration maintained the Sudan as a preserve for Egyptian 
gold, ivory and slave hunting. The corruption and oppression 
of this administration were a main factor contributing to the 
sweeping success of the religious leader Mohammed Ahmed el 
Mahdi when he raised the banner of revolt in the years 1881-85. 

In driving out the Egyptians the Mahdi’s forces also annihilated 
detachments of British troops together with General “Chinese” 
Gordon, who had been sent out to rescue them. Having inter- 
vened to put down Orabi’s nationalist revolt against the Khedive 
in 1882, Britain acquired a “special position” in Egypt which 
had led, among other things, to the presence of British troops 
in the Sudan—and to their extermination. 


The Condominium and British Rule 


Under pressure of British public opinion, which had been pro- 
foundly stirred by the saga of Gordon, and suspicious of a French 
expedition pushing into the Sudan from the west, the British 
government decided to undertake the reconquest of the Sudan. 
The Condominium Agreement of 1899 set the seal of success upon 
Kitchener’s campaign during 1896-98 and laid down the frame- 
work within which the Sudan was to be governed. 

This agreement, which inaugurated in the Sudan what Lord 
Cromer called “a hybrid form of government, hitherto unknown 
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to international jurisprudence,” gave Britain control in the Sudan 
in the name of the Khedive of Egypt. Under this control, which 
was and still is vested in a British governor-general and a small 
dedicated administrative staff, the Sudan has flourished in almost 
every way. 

After 17 years of famine, disease, pillage and war, the first task 
was to restore public security and order. This was gradually 
accomplished by the establishment of an efficient administration 
and the execution of prompt and incorruptible justice. At the 
same time the problem of communications in that vast land was 
taken in hand until today the major towns and cities are linked 
by over 2,000 miles of railroad and a supplementary network of 
roads, airlines and Nile steamer services. 

In the favorable atmosphere thus created, the material progress 
of the Sudan has proceeded apace. Indicative of this is the rise of 
government revenue from £35,000 in 1890 to over £18 million in 
1949. Similarly, trade was negligible at the turn of the century; 
in 1950-51 exports were valued at £41.3 million, imports at £29.8 
million. In the even greater boom year 1951-52 these figures were 
much higher. The growing wealth of the country is also reflected 
in the fact that while the population has very nearly trebled 
since 1899, the standard of living of the average Sudanese is now 
higher than it has ever been. 

The greatest single factor fostering this rapid economic de- 
velopment has been the willingness, from the start, of both the 
British and Sudan governments to invest in the Sudan. 

Perhaps the most ambitious and impressive example of govern- 
ment initiative has been the Gezira cotton scheme, which the 
Sudan government has carried out at a cost of nearly £14 million 
since 1919. A million acres of fertile ground in the Gezira (Arabic 
for “island’’), the gently sloping plain lying between the White 
and Blue Niles south of Khartum, has been brought into year- 
round cultivation, utilizing waters stored up by the Sennar dam 
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on the Blue Nile. The cotton which is grown in rotation on one- 
quarter of this area each year provides the Sudan government 
with a large part of its revenues, the Sudanese economy with the 
bulk of its export income, and each of the more than 20,000 
tenant-cultivators with an income which was unheard of in the 
days before the scheme began. 

Social development and the expansion of social services fol- 
lowed in the wake of economic progress. The 300 schoolboys of 
1899 became 129,000 boys and girls in primary and secondary 
schools in 1950. Gordon College, founded in 1902, has grown 
steadily until, joined with the Kitchener School of Medicine, it 
became the University College of Khartum in 1951. Teacher 
and technical training have followed a similar development. 
Medical help is now within reach of almost all Sudanese, both 
geographically and financially. 


Political Progress 

With this record of achievement in hand the British can and 
do look back on their 50 years of constructive effort in the Sudan 
with satisfaction and pride. Thanks to them, the Sudanese are 
vastly better off. But one of the fruits of British rule has been 
the growth of a small but vigorous educated urban middle-class 
for whom all this is not enough. Having developed under the 
aegis of Britain, it not unnaturally has embraced British social 
ideals. For this politically conscious minority, self-government 
and independence have increasingly come to be the symbols of 
national and personal self-respect; and when looked at from the 
point of view of progress made in this direction, the British record 
—up to 1946, at least—is less impressive. 

For the first 12 years the governor-general ruled alone; after 
1910 he ruled with the advice of an appointed council of Eng- 
lishmen and Sudanese. The 1920’s and 1930’s saw the develop- 
ment of native local governmental bodies, which were linked 
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with central government in 1944 by an Advisory Council of 
Sudanese provincial representatives. This body, sitting under the 
presidency of the governor-general, could deliberate and advise; 
but it could not legislate. 


Rise of Independence Movement 

This all represented leisurely progress in the right direction, 
and in the eyes of the British, no doubt, it went forward as rapidly 
as the state of political maturity in the Sudan would allow. But 
to the small group of Sudanese who constitute public opinion, 
this came increasingly to look like a deliberate dragging of the 
feet by Britain in order to hold back the Sudanese and prolong 
the period of British rule. Egyptian propaganda with its stereo- 
typed and intemperate charges of British imperialism made the 
most of this situation. 

The result was that a Graduates’ General Congress was formed 
to push the Sudanese point of view, with self-rule and inde- 
pendence the ultimate goal. In 1942 it put forward a demand 
for the establishment of a Sudanese nationality, a legislative 
assembly, and recognition of the right to self-determination. The 
British, busy with the war, were impatient with all this and 
observed that the Congress was hardly representative of the mass 
of the Sudanese. The Congress countered by opening its ranks 
to anyone who could even pretend to read, and by bidding for 
the support of the two great and mutually hostile religious leaders 
in the Sudan and their followers. Thus the movement became 
more representative, less moderate, and it split into rival factions 
along sectarian lines. 

The decision of the posthumous son of the Mahdi, Sayyid 
Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, leader of the majority sect founded 
by his father, to adhere to the political program of national 
independence (possibly with a royal role in view for himself) 
led Sayyid Ali Mirghani, leader of the rival religious sect, the 
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Khatmia, to espouse the only other nationalist political objective 
enjoying substantial support (partly the result of Egyptian sub- 
sidies) in the Sudan: home rule under the Egyptian Crown. 

With Sudanese political opinion now divided into a pro- 
independence group of parties on one side and pro-unity parties 
on the other, the stage was set in the dispute between Britain 
and Egypt for the emergence of the Sudanese as a third party 
for whose support, from 1946 on, the British and Egyptians were 
driven openly to compete. The Egyptians and their pro-unity 
allies did so by stepping up their attack on what was alleged 
to be British imperialistic double-talk about self-rule and self- 
determination, and by demanding immediate implementation 
of home rule—under the Egyptian Crown. Those Sudanese who 
continued to cooperate with the British were pilloried as “dogs 
of the British” and “collaborators.” 


Steps Toward Self-Government 


Meanwhile, the British, fearful of losing all support in the 
Sudan, were forced to endorse the program of the pro-independ- 
ence parties and to implement their often-stated good intentions 
about self-rule and self-determination with all possible speed. 
By 1948 a new constitution had been promulgated and a mostly 
native Legislative Assembly had begun to play a responsible and 
dignified governmental role. In 1950 the Assembly pressed for 
further advances, and early in 1951 a commission representing 
various shades of Sudanese opinion met to revise the 1948 con- 
stitution. The commission was dissolved following an internal 
split; but the Sudan government, utilizing the partially completed 
work of the commission, brought out its own draft Self-govern- 
ment Statute in January 1952. It provided for a mostly elected 
parliament and a responsible cabinet and opened the door for 
the new government to decide the future status of the Sudan. 
Until that time the governor-general was to exercise at his dis- 
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cretion certain sovereign “transitional” powers with respect, 
among other things, to foreign relations and to legislation affect- 
ing the southern provinces. After being debated, amended and 
approved by the Assembly, the Statute was scheduled to go into 
effect after a delay of six months—on November 9, 1952. 

In the meantime Egypt appeared to have lost out in the Sudan. 
When the Wafdist government of Mustapha Nahas abrogated 
the 1936 treaty with Britain in October 1951, it also asserted the 
unity of the Sudan and Egypt under the Egyptian Crown. The 
Sudan was to have a special constitution, a notable feature of 
which was to be the reservation to Egyptian control of all matters 
relating to foreign affairs, finance and defense. The possibility 
of Sudanese independence was not contemplated. 

This high-handed statement, made without reference to Su- 
danese opinion, cost Egypt heavily in terms of Sudanese support, 
which went by default to the more hopeful program of the pro- 
independence parties and the British. 


Views of General Naguib 

General Mohammed Naguib and his new government, after 
taking control in Egypt last July, reversed the situation com- 
pletely. Naguib began by winning over the Sudanese pro-inde- 
pendence groups. Bringing to his task, besides sincerity and 
integrity, the advantages of having a Sudanese background, 
General Naguib insured his success by taking a page from Brit- 
ain’s book: of course, he said, the Sudan should be free to choose 
its own future. Egypt, moreover, would help to safeguard that 
free choice. In view of Sudanese suspicions about the “transi- 
tional” powers reserved by the pending self-government statute 
to the governor-general, Egypt would join in pressing for an 
international commission to supervise his use of those powers. 

Having reached a general agreement with Sayyid Abdel Rah- 
man and the pro-independence groups, General Naguib pro- 
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ceeded to deal with the pro-unity groups. Although no doubt 
put out by the new turn of events, they were brought to agree- 
ment along similar lines. With all of the main Sudanese parties 
but one backing him, General Naguib had made himself the 
number one champion of the Sudanese. 

In November 1952 the British decided to accept these agree- 
ments as the basis of a new attempt to settle the Sudan dispute. 
The negotiations involved the problem of meshing the new 
Egyptian proposals with the provisions of the Self-government 
Statute of 1952 in a way satisfactory to both parties—a long 
process. Progress was made, but as the weeks went by, a major 
snag developed. While accepting the idea of a three-year transi- 
tional period during which the governor-general would rule 
under the supervision of an international commission, the British 
refused to countenance any restriction of his powers with respect 
to the South. In the Statute, which the southern representatives 
in the Legislative Assembly had approved, the Sudan govern- 
ment had undertaken to safeguard the rights of the Southerners. 
To relinquish that responsibility without their consent was im- 
possible. 


Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 


This argument was weakened in January, however, when the 
Egyptians secured the support of the last remaining Sudanese 
party of any significance and the oniy one with representation 
from the South. Having hitherto demanded protection for the 
South against the possible discrimination of the northern Muslim 
majority, it now reversed itself; and Egypt gained the support 
of all major parties in the Sudan. In February, after a British 
compromise on the issue of the South, Britain and Egypt arrived 
at a general agreement resolving the long dispute. 

This agreement represents in a way a defeat for the British, 
who have submitted to being hustled out of control in the Sudan, 
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and more abruptly than they consider wise. It is to the great 
credit of British statesmanship, however, that it could accept 
a present loss in the hope of achieving in time a vastly greater 
gain, and one in which all—Sudanese, Egyptians, Britons and 
Westerners at large—might share. 

For the Sudanese the agreement means self-rule now and the 
freedom to choose their own future status three years hence. 
The ugly possibility of civil strife, which grew as the negotiations 
dragged on and suspicion of British good faith mounted, has 
been averted. 

For Egyptians the agreement is the symbol of success in win- 
ning back the friendship and confidence of the Sudanese. Recon- 
ciliation with the Sudanese and specific reconfirmation of the 
existing pattern of Nile water allocation have allayed Egyptian 
fears about access to Nile waters. Most important, perhaps, his 
victory has given General Naguib the greatest possible boost in 
his own country; and in his continuing rule lies the only apparent 
hope for a stable and progressive Egypt. 

For Britain and the West the agreement removes a chief ob- 
stacle to Egyptian participation in a Middle East defense pact. 
If, as now seems likely, an agreement about evacuation of British 
troops from the Suez Canal Zone follows, such a participation 
would become a probability. Some groups and individuals will 
lose no chance to spoil the fruits of the agreement for their own 
private purposes. But there is good hope now where there was 
very little hope before. 
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